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The Making of Ambedkarite Public Culture 
Spatiality and Expressions of Dalits’ Conscientising Space 


in Mumbai, circa 1920s—1940s 


KISHOR GAIKWAD 





Public culture is a mental and physical space where basic 
ideas of the self and world view get crystallised. It is the 
main space to form varied communicative lines. These 
communicative lines discipline person’s behaviour. Since 
the Dalit’s ideas about self and consciousness were 
largely shaped by their everyday experience, Ambedkar 
thoughtfully evolved the Dalit’s public culture towards 
conscientising mental and physical space. A number of 
nodal points in varied communicative lines were 
generated to cultivate the autonomous Dalit assertive 
self and emancipatory world view. It produced an 
atmosphere where social discursive engagements were 
developed along with Ambedkarite praxis. As Mumbai 
happens to be the place where Ambedkar conceived, 
started and developed the key emancipatory 
movements, the city turned out to be a precursor for 
the “Ambedkarite public culture.” 


Part of this paper was presented in an international seminar entitled, 
“Power, Public Culture and Identity: Towards New Histories of Mumbai, 
organised by University of Leicester, SOAS with the University of 
Mumbai on 6-7 January 2017. 


” 


Kishor Gaikwad (kishorgaik@gmail.com) is Ambedkar Chair in Social 
Justice and Empowerment of Tribal Population, Indira Gandhi National 
Tribal University, Lalpur, Amarkantak (MP). 
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ublic culture is associated with modern civil societies. It 

is a space where communication practices shape public 
behaviour, opinions, and world views in a particular 
context. It consolidates knowledge about self and others and 
gets crystallised and identified by collective activities. Aspects 
of public culture are sometimes being elucidated as “public 
sphere,” “public life,” or “public activities.” To comprehend the 
phenomenon of the “public sphere,” Jurgen Habermas gives 
utmost importance to the role of state, paid employment, and 
space to circulate public discourse (McGuigan 1996: 23-27). 
This understanding of public space denotes a unitary and 
bourgeois-centric view of society. His conception of public 
sphere is contested by some scholars as it does not provide the 
model for discrimination as well as resistance in civil society. 
Recently, a variety of conceptions of public culture, especially 
while studying multicultural city space, have challenged a uni- 
dimensional expression of public culture.? Major historical stud- 
ies on Mumbai’s public culture are either specific to the upper- 
class society of South Bombay,? especially administrators 
and traders, or these studies are more focused on the left union- 
ism in Mumbai and accords a secondary role to community 
associations by way of an appendage. Deriving from Lefebvrian 
notions like everyday life in the city, appropriation, and recog- 
nition of difference (Lefebvre 1996: 38-40), Mumbai’s changing 
social alignments and nature of power constellations are expected 
to be probed into. The present study undertakes to investigate 
the Ambedkarite public culture in Mumbai along with the nature 
of the spatial distribution of Dalits, their community associations 
with their social outreach activities as well as the process by 
which these activities formed an autonomous discursive arena. 
Here, Ambedkarite public culture is considered as a mental 
and physical space (Guru and Sarukkai 2012: 82-84) that cul- 
tivated the autonomous Dalit assertive self and emancipa- 
tory world view. It produced an atmosphere where social 
discursive engagements were developed with functional 
mechanisms for the percolation of Ambedkarite consciousness. 
Some scholars read it in terms of “Ambedkarite counter-public.™ 
It spawned communicative networks amongst the ostracised 
communities. It occupied Dalit households, where the entire 
world view was revolutionised through phenomenal transfor- 
mations in everyday life, periodical family functions, and belief 
systems. B R Ambedkar thoughtfully sharpened the basic 
arguments to sustain the said culture as well as vigilantly 
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imagined the cultural consciousness for the Dalits. This evolving 
Ambedkarite public culture endeavoured to create space to 
stage the caste-struggle towards producing an alternative culture, 
and not the counterculture.5 

In the 1920s, as a response to Ambedakar’s praxis, varied 
public responses accelerated the process of staging “intellectual 
and moral reform” and the making of the “Ambedkarite Dalit 
habitus,” which spearheaded Ambedkar’s movement in the 
rest of India. This paper seeks to analyse the varied means and 
expressions of Ambedkarite public culture in Mumbai that 
were instruments to convert Ambedkar’s ideology, his activism, 
and assertion into a crystallised form, which made Ambedkarite 
public culture as a vibrant proposition and prepared the 
ground for the movement for Dalit liberation. 


Venturing for the Vibrant Dalit Public Culture 


Ambedkar’s acceptance as an organic Dalit leader began to 
increase amongst the Dalit population, especially after his 
testimony to the Southborough Committee demanding for 
the representation of Dalits and his writings in Muknaya (the 
fortnightly started by him on 31 January 1920); Shahu Maharaj’s 
public reference to® him as the future “front-rank leader of 
all-India fame and appeal” (Ambedkar 2003: xvii) as well as 
initiating revolutionary resolutions in the Bombay Legislative 
Council (4 August 1923) for the rights of “untouchables” and 
their access to public facilities like common water resources, 
dharmashala (charitable lodging), schools, and courts. However, 
Ambedkar’s public life formally commenced with the founding 
of a community association for the betterment of socially ostra- 
cised people in 1924, named the Bahishkrut Hitkarini Sabha. 
Its title, main aims, and motto suggest that, first, he wanted to 
educate them and make them so that they will realise not 
only their humiliating past and present but also recognise the 
wicked Brahminical-Hindu design which has been responsi- 
ble for their impoverished condition. It was a prerequisite for 
them, according to him, to have comprehension and realisa- 
tion of their gamut of disgraceful experiences. 

After a year of its foundation, an open request letter was 
written by Ambedkar. Copies of the letter were circulated to 
all possible corners of Maharashtra (Khairmode 2003: 121-25). 
This letter proved to be not only pedagogically sensitising in 
content but a blueprint for the production of Dalit culture 
towards the realisation of humiliating experiences,’ to get 
disturbed and angry and getting ready for future protest 
movements. He insisted, in the letter, that the downtrodden 
people, including the untouchables, should have self-realisa- 
tion about the age-old abasement and the state of non-person- 
hood (Gaikwad 2010: 34-35). He analysed and elaborated the 
intrinsic scheme of Brahminical religion and life conditions of 
Dalits by which their actions, dos and don'ts, ethical impera- 
tives, and their idea about the self and the other have been 
disciplined. They relegated away from basic confidence, dignity, 
sources of economic and emotional security and quietude. 

Bahishkrut Hitkarini Sabha was a well-structured association. 
It efficiently conducted activities as per its basic aims as 
well as supported other upcoming community associations 
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(Rao 2011: 77-80 and 315, 191, 192, 193). In due course, the 
association became the model for other Dalit community as- 
sociations in Mumbai and the rest of Maharashtra. 


Spatial Inurement and Deceptive Imagery of Chawls 


Against the background of the American Civil War, the foun- 
dations of modern Bombay were laid in the 1860s. The migrated 
Marathas (Konkani Marathas, Kunbi Marathas, “proper” 
Marathas® and Agri Marathas), Dheds and Mahars, Chambhars 
and Mochis, and poor Muslim population were the principal 
castes engaged in industrial labour (Burnett-Hurst 1925: 14, 
45). Mostly, the migrant labourers carried their cultural tradi- 
tions and sociocultural institutional power relations along with 
them. Migrated upper-caste workers, who maintained social 
exclusion, would not drink water from the pot that was used 
by lower-caste workers (Chandavarakar 1998; Bayly 1999: 
372). Even in Mumbai, the occupational opportunities were 
directly related to their caste status and religion. Untouchability 
was practised in different forms in diverse locales. The 
Untouchables of Mumbai were supposed to wear dirty clothes. 
The shopkeepers were supposed to be sure that the cloth was 
torn and soiled before it was sold to an untouchable (Ambedkar 
1993: 720). They were viewed as “walking dirt” (Guru and 
Sarukkai 2012: 90-91). Although, growing cosmopolitan am- 
biance!° offered space and opportunities to mitigate social 
constraints and traditional ethical imperatives. The upper-caste 
expressions, too, were modified in some parts of the city space. 
The behaviour and manner of upper-caste workers used to 
change, phenomenally, towards lower-caste co-workers when 
they used to visit their native place." It seems there was confu- 
sion about the caste status of migrated labourers from the United 
Province (Chandavarkar 2009: 134). Irrespective of their caste 
status, they were collectively addressed as pardesi bhaya by 
other co-workers (Burnett-Hurst 1925: 13). 

The Census of 1911 laid down 10 tests to identify untoucha- 
bles (Edwardes 1909: 226, 272). At the time of the 1901 Bom- 
bay’s census, along with several other untouchable castes,!? 
Mahar and Chambhar (Charmakars) and Bhangi were collec- 
tively mentioned as “uncleaned” castes (Census of India 1901: 
191-92). While recording his testimony before the Southbor- 
ough Committee, Ambedkar quoted the Census Report of 1911 
to highlight the untouchable population, which was 11.6% of 
the Hindu population and 9% of the total population of Bom- 
bay city. The main untouchable castes in Mumbai were “Bhungis, 
Chamars, Mochis, Machigars, Sochis, Mhars, Holiyas, Dheds, 
Mangs, Madigs and Dhors,” and especially the increase of 
Mahar immigrants from 1911 to 1921 was 77% (Census of India 
1922: 20-21). 

The Dalit population did not have an option but to accom- 
modate themselves mostly in the areas either in the scummy 
side of the mills or peripheral to the main city where open 
gutters, outlets of mills as well as garbage areas were located 
as they were often driven away from chawls by the landlord 
or its residents. They had to stay in shanties, zavli shades, tin 
sheds, and squalor. The migrated Dalit population had to 
struggle and negotiate a lot, due to the mainstream image. 
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The Mahars, Chambhars, and Dheds were facing great diffi- 
culty to get accommodation, as other caste people would 
not live next to them. In such a situation where lower caste 
could not stay in chawls, they used to live in sheds or huts. 
Many of these sheds were made from tins (tin of oil or 
kerosene containers were opened and trampled) (Burnett- 
Hurst 1925: 14, 19-20). Shabby slums and groups of huts, 
which were made of grass and bamboos, were referred to 
as “old-fashioned chawls” too; for instance, an American 
photographer, Margaret Bourke-White, who photographed 
poor people of Bombay on the eve of the independence 
visited and photographed the “poor people of Bombay chawls.”3 
While referring to the precarious slums of Shivdi locale, she called 
the huts in deprecated condition as “old-fashioned chawls.” 

The rent paid for a room in a “tin shed” was 21.12 in 1917-18 
(Burnett-Hurst 1925: 20). They had neither representation 
nor voting rights in Bombay municipal administration and 
decision-making. (Voting rights were given to those who were 
paying %10 as house rent or more than that.) “Zavli sheds” (of 
dry leaves from the date or coconut palms) without any sani- 
tary conveniences (like water supply, lavatory, and washroom 
with a facility of drainage) were rented at %6 and a room in the 
chawl at %3.8 in 1917-18, as mentioned by Burnett—Hurst 
(1925: 22). Representative members of Bombay Municipality 
were hostile to the problems of lower-caste people, too.'4 This 
caste-based discrepancy was revealed from the policy of the 
Bombay board in the caste-wise distribution of newly con- 
structed buildings (Adarkar 2003: 4529). The life in the Bom- 
bay Development Department (Bpp) or Bombay Improvement 
Trust (BIT) chawls (popularly referred as cement chawls) was 
equally precarious in terms of ventilation, basic amenities, 
sewage system, and disposal of waste (Labour Gazette 1922).!5 
According to GR Pradhan (Ambedkar has written the fore- 
word to this book) during the mid-1930s, the percentage of 
more than two depressed class families staying in one room 
was more than 46 (Pradhan 1938: 113-14).!° By the late 1930s, 
Mahars were more than 90% of the total untouchable workers 
in Mumbai. 


Sites and Means of Ambedkarite Public Culture 


Evolving Mumbai’s urban ambiance realigned social relationships 
and helped the emergence of the sites for resistance and exhi- 
bition of open dissent (Chandavarkar 1998). Along with 
changing the centre and periphery of the Mumbai city, several 
clusters of the Dalit populated areas sprawled. These clusters 
evolved into potential sites for flourishing the Ambedkarite 
Dalit culture. Mahar caste people were in the largest number 
amongst the rest of the untouchable castes who became ar- 
dent followers of Ambedkar. The main clusters of the Dalit 
public culture were the most populated chawls and areas of 
Naigav Bpp Chawls a and B, Naigav Kohinoor Mill Chawl, 
Naigav Bombay Dyeing Company, Naigav—Mandavkaranchi 
Chawl, Parel Government Road, Dadar’s Bmc Chawls, Dadar 
Main Road, Taikalwadi, Elphinstone Road, Tata Mill Chawl 
of Parel, Tank Bander Road, Parel Popaee Adda, Jakariya 
Bander, Shivdi-Bpp Chawl, mci Chawl, Sion Agarwal, BMc 
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Labour Camp (Sion), Tin Nal Kurla, Port Trust Chawl of Sonapur, 
Antop Village, Wadala, and several such locations.” 

Several public activities were carried out in these Dalit 
locales. These common activities were not only engaged in 
the pastime but moreover focused on inculcating liberating 
practices and thoughts through numerous community associa- 
tions. In a few years, new community associations, libraries, 
gyms and sports clubs mushroomed in several parts of Mumbai. 
Dalit students’ associations used to annually organise Bahishkrut 
Vidyarthi Sammelan (Get-together of Depressed Class Stu- 
dents). Students’ periodicals for local circulation as well as coop- 
erative societies started mainly in central Mumbai (Ambedkar 
2005b: 540-41). By the early years of the 1930s, many more 
Dalit community associations cropped up and, as key instru- 
ments, started inculcating Ambedkar’s praxis in above-men- 
tioned Dalit locales. Their title suggests the main objectives 
and passion of their efforts. Some such community associa- 
tions were—Khanakhanit Thhaskebaj Mardani Tarun Sangh 
of Worli, Ambedkar Navchaitanya Pathak of Worli, Asprushya 
Mahila Sanghatana of Antop Village, “F” Ward Bahishkrut 
Sewa Mandal of Bombay, Asprushya Mitra Mandal of Parel, 
BPT Trafic Somvanshi Sewa Sangh of Wadala, Bahishkrut 
Hitchintak Mandal Chawl of Disraeli Road, Dr Babasaheb 
Adnyadharak Mandal of Lovelane Chawl No 2, Bahishkrut 
Mahila Sewa Mandal, Bandra pc League, Bara Chawl Sewa 
Mandal, Bhimbal Band and Scout Mandal of Wadala, Dalit 
Sewa Sangh of Kurla, Dalitotkarsha Yuvak Mandal of Matunga, 
Dhobi Talav Somvanshiya Mandal, Dr Bhimrao Akhil Bharatiya 
Vyayam Sangh of Mazgaon, Friends Union of Delisle Road, 
Georgian Sporting Club of Mumbai, Haffkine Institute Chawl 
Mandal, Labour Camp Maharashtriya Samata Prasthapak 
Mandal of Matunga, Mahar Samaj Sewa Sangh (Rajapur to 
Goa Border) of Santapur, Mahar Samaj Sewa Sangh of Naigav, 
Maharashtriya Samata Prastapaka Mandal of Matunga, Mahila 
Mandal of Bombay, and many others (Janata 1930-41). 

These social associations became a matrix of social change 
and Dalit assertion. Ambedkar, personally, used to appoint 
canvassers for the dedicated duty of travelling from place to 
place in the presidency, in the cause of the depressed classes 
to deliver lectures and exhort them to strive for their better- 
ment. Ambedkarite public bodies were requested to help such 
canvassers (Ambedkar 2014b). 


Expressions of Ambedkarite Public Culture 
The early 1920s witnessed Mumbai becoming an epicentre for 
the dissemination of Ambedkar’s philosophy of praxis.!° It led 
to the intellectual foundations of cultural struggles for the 
amelioration of Dalit consciousness. Dalit clusters of Mumbai 
started redefining the collective cultural expressions and 
assertions for self-respect (Guru 1997: 1-2). By the early 1930s, 
Ambedkar was convinced that the orthodox Brahminical-Hindu 
mentality was stubborn and difficult to convince. Accordingly, 
Ambedkar sharpened the language and tools of protest as 
well as the direction of the movement. 

With a variety of suggestive names, community associations 
used to function at each floor of chawls, streets, and by-lanes. 
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All members of each family were involved in the activities of 
associations. The mention of names of woman volunteers like 
Saibai Chandanshive, Shantabai Vadvalkar, Bhikabai Chabuk- 
swar, Bayajabai Mohite, Vatsala Gaikwad and others in reports 
of Janata newspaper show their active participation too. Almost 
all chawls and Dalit localities started libraries (for instance, 
Manohar library of Dalit Dnyan Prasarak Mandal at Belasis 
Road and Free Library of Dr Ambedkar Adnyadharak Mandal, 
Lovelane) with students’ sports club. In some areas, untouchable 
student scout groups (for example, Balbheem Scout Mandal, 
Wadala) also started functioning. At some places in Mumbai and 
its vicinity, boarding schools for untouchable students were 
opened. These clubs were regularly organising competitions 
and programmes to reward the achievements of students. 
Subsequently, area-wise as well as at city level, untouchable 
students meet was regularly organised where students’ rep- 
resentatives from each Dalit locality used to assemble. Stick 
fencing, mallakhamb, lei, parade, reading, and writing skills 
were the main competitions, which used to be regularly 
organised. On such occasions, academic achievements of 
students were honoured too. Students’ clubs and sports clubs 
were always active in the organisation of programmess from 
the level of family functions to public meetings in the area. 
Public meetings invariably used to start with parades of 
scouts—volunteers, student sports club’s performances mar- 
tial arts, and sports of physical fitness as well as inspiring 
songs. Community associations regularly collected money 
from the residents to meet with expenses for organising such 
programmes. Ambedkar insisted that these associations ought 
to declare and make public, regularly, the activities report and 
accounts (Ambedkar 2o0o05b: Vol 19, 8—9). 

All private and public programmes used to begin with drill 
and exercise demonstrations of students and bhimsongs. 
Narendra Jadhav described the marriage procession of Dalit 
locality where the band party used to play songs based on 
Ambedkar’s life, struggle, and thoughts. The most famous was 
Bhimrao Jeewacha Sakha ga Bai Maza Jadhav 2006: 114). After 
1935, some started evoking Ambedkar in their marriage invi- 
tation card as Shri Bhimrao Prasanna the way other castes and 
religious people invoke gods and goddesses at the time of special 
family ceremonies. Ambedkar was against such a practice.’9 

It is interesting to note that family functions like birth cele- 
brations, newborn baby’s naming ceremony, marriage ceremony 
and condolence meetings used to be concluded by supporting 
and approving some resolution like not to celebrate Hindu 
festivals, methods and programmes of celebrating Ambedkar 
Jayanti, against the word “Harijan,” support to the Khoti Bill, 
Mahar Vatan Bill, and Rent Control Bill, to commemorate the 
“Poona Pact Day” and to celebrate the “Mahad Satyagrah Day.” 
In this recurring list, of two resolutions were added after 1935 
that were to celebrate Ramai Punyatithi (Death Anniversary 
of Ramabai Ambedkar) and support for the religious conver- 
sion of untouchables with an appeal to become a member of 
Independent Labour Party. It shows how deep Ambedkar’s 
praxis penetrated the day to day lives of the Dalits. Nonetheless, 
these private family functions used to end with the donation 
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of %1 or %1.5 or %2 to Janata newspaper or to the Independent 
Labour Party. They planned to construct a special building for 
such public and family functions.?° 

Jobseekers from their hometowns used to recurrently visit 
these localities. It was believed that everybody would get some 
kind of job in Mumbai. Some of the community associations 
erected temporary shelters or kept one room in the chawl as a 
transit hostel for such visitors (Jadhav 2006: 130-31). Till the 
time that person would get a regular job, they were being 
taken care of by the rest of the members of the locality. Such a 
new jobseeker would usually work as a badli (substitute or 
casual) worker. Even if they get a regular job, they would 
have to work at least for six weeks to get the full month’s 
wages (Chandavarakar 1994: 121-23; Burnett-Hurst 1925: 47). 


Negotiating Religious Space 

The Ganpati festival has been one of the biggest festivals 
which has been publicly celebrated in the entire Maharashtra 
region, including Mumbai. Although it was apparent that all 
Hindu castes were part of the Ganpati festival celebrations, the 
spaces within the entire ritualistic celebrations were hierarchi- 
cally ordered and distributed. Religious sentiments of lower- 
caste people were utilised only at the time of crisis.”! It was 
observed at Dadar that after offering a plate of puja to the 
deity, the priest used to return it with prasad (part of offer- 
ings) by sprinkling drops of tirth (holy water) on the plate 
showing it to the deity for an upper-caste devotee as a symbol 
of blessings. But in the case of a lower caste devotee, the 
priest used to return the puja-plate without sprinkling it 
(Samata, 21 September 1928). 

The basic nature of the festival transformed considerably 
during the 1920s. It became a public event to display Muslim 
hatred (Ambedkar 2o0o0sb: Vol 19, p 279) as well as gradually 
increasing avoidance of untouchables’ participation. Mumbai’s 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders and representatives participated in 
community feasts organised at the time such festivals, but 
they made sure that their participation in the feast was not 
talked about or recorded.” 

Students of Kumar Vinay Mandir (school of untouchable 
students) used to visit Ganpati sarvajanik mandals to be a 
part of the celebration. In 1927, a group of Hardas (profes- 
sional kirtan performers) denied performing at Ganesh mandals 
who were allowing Kumar Vinay Mandir students’ visit. It 
was the expected reaction from the orthodox people who 
could not tolerate, according to Ambedkar, the rising wave 
of awakening, reform and challenging religious purity—pol- 
lution dictum (Bahishkrut Bharat, 6 December 1929). As 
narrated by Narendra Jadhav (2006: 91-92), in his autobiog- 
raphy, upper-caste neighbourhoods used to collect contribu- 
tions for the festival from depressed classes, but a lot of new 
sets of restrictions and constraints were imposed on them. In 
1927, they spread a wicked rumour that the Dalit organisers 
of the Ganpati festival were going to hang the Ganpati idol 
instead of ritual immersion. It spread the feeling of religious 
insult, hatred, and misunderstandings. The entire Mumbai 
witnessed a stressful situation. Due to Dalit women’s timely 
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initiative, an open fight was avoided. But after that, such in- 
cidences started happening more frequently. Against this 
background, Ambedkar requested the Dalit population to 
remain aloof from such so-called public religious festivals 
(Ambedkar 20052: Vol 17, 138-39). 

There were numerous incidences in 1929 of upper-caste 
people inflicting more atrocious acts and constraints on the 
Dalits. Subsequently, the conviction of divorcing the Hindu 
religious festivals began spreading in the Dalit public culture 
of Mumbai. Janata newspaper recorded incidences when in 
the place of Gokul Janmashtami, Shimga (Holi) and Ganpati 
festival, Dalits used to organise bhajani mandal, kirtans and 
jalsa with strong messages of reform against superstition, pro- 
moting sensitisation as well as awakening. Resolutions were 
passed in family functions against the celebrations of Hindu 
festivals as well as regular Hindu rituals and practices like 
marriage, death observance and shradh and Tarpan (Hindu 
ritualistic practice of yearly ceremonial offerings to ancestors) 
(Enthoven 1923: 141-51). It had a tremendous effect on Dalits. 
People started eliminating Hindu rituals and reading Hindu 
religious text on the occasion of remembrance days of ances- 
tors; instead they started organising programmes of Ambedkar 
Bhajani Mandal (like Kailasvasi Ramabai Prasadik Bhajan 
Mandal of Antop Village) or the public reading of books like 
Ramabai Subodh Granth VJanata, 12 September 1936). Accord- 
ingly, along with the Bombay Presidency Mahar Parishad 
(Janata, 19 September 1936), many community meetings and 
public meetings started passing a resolution in favour of reli- 
gious conversion.”3 Then, most of the family functions and 
community meetings used to end with a public reading of the 
book entitled, Samata Marg Pradeep. To fill these cultural 
lacunae, observing Ambedkar’s birthday (Ambedkar Jayanti) 
started as the biggest celebration. After 1935, Dalits started 
observing Ramabai Ambedkar death anniversary as well as 
celebrating Buddha Jayanti.?4 


Ambedkar Jayanti 

Against the background of the void created in the life of 
untouchables due to the abandonment of Hindu festivals as 
well as to retaliate the malicious campaign of other political 
leaders,”5 the Dalit population of Mumbai started celebrating 
Ambedkar Jayanti from the early 1930s.?° Spontaneously, 
many community associations passed resolutions, accordingly. 
They used to carry a procession of garlanded portrait or pho- 
tograph of Ambedkar with a band party and various percus- 
sion instruments. After the procession, some speeches were 
organised of the senior leaders about the dynamics of Ambedkar, 
his life, hard work and intelligence, and officials of the associa- 
tion, which was normally followed by passing resolutions in sup- 
port of Ambedkar. Along with prize distributions of competi- 
tions, performances and exhibition of sports of physical fitness 
like Bothati, dandpatta, wrestling, Lathhi, Bhala (spear), Ita 
and Lezim; Jalse programmes, a variety of programmes of 
performing arts were organised. This was the time when 
many Ambedkarite Jalsa were formed by migrated Shahirs. 
They started composing and presenting many songs based on 
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Ambedkar’s intelligence, hard work, and his persona as well 
as for spreading awareness amongst the Dalit population. 
With time, it became the biggest ceremony for Dalit families 
and they started celebrating it with great enthusiasm. They 
used to decorate their houses (the way Christians decorate 
during Christmas and Hindus during Diwali celebrations); 
some started erecting gudhi (flag), the symbol of victory and 
prosperity (Enthoven 1923: 54)?7 and mounted decorated 
toran (decorated arcade attached to the main entrance of a 
house) and women activist members of Bharatiya Bahishkrut 
Mahila Mandal (BBmm) of Mumbai along with area-wise Dalit 
women associations were also part of it. Janata (7 April 1934) 
describes the association of the jayanti programme by BBMM. 
Tulsabai Salve, the president of BBMm, instructed about the 
roles and programmes for each representative association of 
Mumbai. The magnitude of Ambedkar Jayanti’s celebration 
kept on increasing with time. 

During the initial years of Ambedkar Jayanti celebrations, 
Dalits changed the practice of greeting each other. Instead of 
johar, namaste, pranam, or Ram Ram, Ambedkarite people started 
loudly uttering Jai Bhim (Hail Ambedkar) (Dhale 2006: 24). 
Within no time, it became popular in the Dalit population. Ac- 
cordingly, many community associations and meetings passed 
resolutions. It became an identity marker of Ambedkarite public 
culture. It was a revolutionary act with a forceful sign of con- 
sciously sharing cultural space and endorsement for isolated 
cultural identity, which was different than the Hindu identity. 
This pronouncement shows the solidarity of Dalits as well as 
their assertive identity which is always ready for the struggle 
for equality, freedom, and self-esteem. It became an inseparable 
part of the confident persona of Dalits all over India. By following 
the elders, since childhood, Dalit students started writing Jai 
Bhim on the first page of the new notebooks or an important 
paper, instead of invoking any Hindu god. 


Theatre of Rebels: Ambedkari Social Jalsa 


Entertainment is not only the main aim of Tamasha, it is the pow- 
erful pedagogical medium of social and religious reform—(Kisan 
Fagoji Bansode, in his satire composed in 1932 entitled, Sanatan 
Dharmacha Pancharangi Tamasha [Colourful Tamasha of Orthodox 
Religion].) 


Lower-caste communities in Maharashtra, especially 
Mahar and Mang castes, were having a tradition of singing 
bhajans and kirtans almost every day. Compositions of 
medieval saints like Tukaram, Chokhamela, and Kabir were 
preferred.?9 Composing as well as performing Tamasha, Vag 
and Powada had been the part of Dalit caste communities’ 
traditions. After migrating to Mumbai, these people contin- 
ued singing and playing instruments during leisure time in 
the evenings until late nights. After the revolutionary act of 
Mahad Satyagraha the sociocultural atmosphere of Maha- 
rashtra region was charged. In January 1931, Ambedkari 
Jalsa?® was performed formally by some of the migrated 
shahirs, who got attracted to the persona and activities 
of Ambedkar (Shinde 1996: 41). Within no time, with spon- 
taneous initiatives of Bhimrao Kardak, Ramchandra Sonawane, 
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Vedu Gaikwad, Baburao Shirsath and Shivram Adham, 
many groups of composers-singers sprung up all over 
Mumbai. Sonawane’s Bhimnami Jalsa Mandali of Wadala, 
Karadak’s Nashik Jilha Yuvak Sangh Sangeet Jalsa Mandal 
of Naigav, Krishnaji Salve’s Dinbandhu Uddharak Jalsa Man- 
dal of Reti Dhakka—its Konkan tour was a splendid success, 
where they visited more than 20 villages WVanata 7 April 
1934)—Keru Ghegde’s Manoranjan Suswar Sangeet Jalsa of 
Wadala, Dinkar Bhosale’s Dinbandhu Sangeet Jalsa of Parel, 
Jagtap Master’s Asprushyoddharak Jalsa of Kurla, Dada 
Pagare’s Yuvak Sangh Sangit Jalsa of Dadar along with 
Chindhate’s Jalsa, Kharat’s Jalsa were the most forceful 
groups. Kardak spent a considerable number of years in 
Mumbai.2° Erotic and vulgar as well as religious subject 
matters and presentation of tamasha were replaced by meta- 
phoric anecdotes with emphatic and exhilarating messages 
to create a counterculture to the Brahminical exploitative 
culture (Guru 1997: 2-5). With regular performances, 
Ambedkari jalsa aimed to spread Ambedkar’s thoughts, 
message and struggle to demolish customs and traditions 
supporting inequality and exploitation, to do away with tra- 
ditional roles, duties and occupations, to eradicate supersti- 
tion and fatalism as well as to spread logical thinking, to 
emphasise the importance of education and to criticise 


NOTES 





1 “Public culture” is a tributary concept of 2011: 3). 


Habermasian notion of public sphere. 
2 Robert Hariman (2016) has made attempts to 
map scope and varied nuances of the study of 





emancipatory religious world view (Bagade 


6 Chhatrapati Shahu Maharaja of Kolhapur was 
addressing “The South Maharashtra Untouchables 
Conference” at Mangaon. 


lopsided politics. Ambedkari Jalsa altered the basic form 
and contents of tamasha performances. 


In Conclusion 


In those days there was no separation between politics and social 
affairs. Hence, everyone believed that public life means active partici- 
pation in social and political activities. (Jadhav 2006: 131) 


The construction of the “public” is based on the binary relation- 
ship between “private” and “public.” However, the Ambedkarite 
public culture occupied all spaces of the Dalit person’s life. 
Ambedkar considered culture as a flexible tenet and he kept on 
emphasising the psychological aspects of the identity construc- 
tion. Ambedkarite public culture emerged in Mumbai with subal- 
tern dissenting idioms. It was expressed through varied powerful 
instruments, rooted in everyday life, to create the new Dalit “his- 
torical bloc.” It not only helped the Dalit population rip up their 
“confiscated persona” (Ambedkar 20142: 255) but also emerge as 
an assertive doer who believed in freedom, self-reliance, and self- 
dignity. Ambedkari Jalsa evolved public semiotics of the Dalit 
with embedded emancipatory discourse in the public culture of 
Mumbai and other parts of Maharashtra. They became powerful 
tools for sociopolitical pedagogy to dispel ignorance and supersti- 
tion too. Accordingly, the evolution and dissemination of Ambed- 
karism began along with such varied channels. 


given the abusive titles for some of these “un- 
clean castes” as—Alitkar or Sultankas, Bhambi 
or Khalpa, Bhangi or Halalkhor, Bhavaya or 
Targala, Chambhar or Chamtha, Channayan or 
Holeyar, Chauhar, Dabgar, Dhadimir, Dhor, 


public culture. Whereas Jim McGuigan (1996: 7 As elaborated by Gopal Guru (Guru and Sarukkai elahen a eta gies a ee 8, 
21-29) has surveyed the evolving critical under- 2012: 2), the realisation of experiences was an ac ar, peter 2 : in OF = aa at so 
standing and usage of culture pertaining to important stage for Ambedkar in the development eg ai a a ne Be eae al 
public sphere. Nancy Fraser (1990: 56-80), a of emancipatory activities of the Dalits, as these NE 1, rant Cae ie Be an OF 
eminist scholar, opined that marginalised experiences consolidate basic epistemology for SOHO tor een eye mtnege rn gee 
communities are excluded from the compre- the formation and crystalisation of thoughts. 13 eet ais nia such varied ieee on given 
hension of Hebarmas’s concept of “public | 8 Maratha caste is/was not a single caste but he apelin ig i ie Pe 
sphere.” The notion of public culture is, more within Marathas there are number of castes in ote ae hs wapeClicked b Mar. saree White 
often, being employed to analyse power rela- graded fashion. Census records made mention aa A ce a eaepemean Bi a qaasbon: 
tions and embedded mentalities within the city of “proper Maratha” caste to denote the caste missioned b Life ao aeineindeaé. She phote. 
imits. (Kapferer 2007). which is considered the highest in Marathas— graphed ao peace’ f Bonibny chawls P 

3. The city of “Bombay” was renamed as “Mumbai” the Kulin caste. 1 ncaa f ; 
° : 4 The municipality’s decision to have common 
in 1996. For the reason all the Marathi sources 9 In Maharashtra an untouchable was expected 


under study bear the name “Mumbai,” whereas 
most of the official and English sources bear 
the name “Bombay.” This paper is using the 
name of city according to the sources used. 

4 The notion of Ambedkarite counter public is 
derived from Nancy Fraser’s (1990) notion of 


employed by Pandian (2002) and Rege (2008) 
for investigating awakening in Dalit as well as 
to trace the process of making Dalit counter 
discourse in India. 1 
5 The tangled system of Brahminical Hindu reli- 
gious—culture justifies caste-based exploitation 
and dominance. These complicated power re- 
lations in society pose a number of problems for 
anti-caste struggles. Accordingly, caste struggles, 
which aimed to establish the counter culture, 
turn the Brahminical popular cultural notions 
(myths to justify supremacy and inferiority, 
rituals, deities, moralities, language—semantics) 
upside down; whereas struggles for the alter- 
native culture led to complete rejection of caste- 


B 


incidences. 


based patriarchal Brahminical system and ac- _‘12_It seems while recording the alternative reference 
for the same caste, census report might have 


cordingly, it seeks for the formation of a new 
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to wear a black thread either around their neck 
or on their wrist. In Gujarat, a horn was their 
identity mark; whereas in Punjab, a sweeper was 
required to carry a broom in their hand or un- 
der their armpit for a ready identification as a 
scavenger (Ambedkar 1993: 720). 

subaltern counter-public; in Indian context itis | 10 In the 1920s the city was, derogatively, called 
“slovenly city” due to the crowd of varied 
caste, creed, language and religious identities 
(Chaudhari 1925: 22). 

Gopalbaba Valangkar’s (2007: 32) small book— 
Vital Vidhwansan of 1888, mentions that upper- 
caste people used to accept eatables other caste 
people co-travellers during a journey to Mumbai, 
but the moment they go back to their natives, 
they were following untouchability very inhu- 
manly; in his autobiography, Narendra Jadhav 
(2006: 131) describes how Mumbai’s Dalit 
worker was expected to behave when he used 
to visit his native place; and Chandavarakar 
(2009: 133-34) also mentioned some such 


place for drinking water for all students was 
fiercely fought by the Hindu casteist members 
(Bahishkrut Bharat, 1 March and 12 April 1929 
in Ambedkar 20052: Vol 17, 84). 

15 One third population of these cement chawls 
belonged to untouchable castes. 

16 GR Pradhan collected data from 1,619 families 
of depressed classes in Bombay. Out of that, 
985 Marathi-speaking families (predominant- 
ly Mahars, Chambhars, Mangs and Garudi 
with converted Christians) were from 20 local- 
ities and 635 Gujarati-speaking families 
(Bhangi, Meghawal and Dheds) were from 22 
localities of Bombay. 

17 Other active locations of Ambedkarite public 
culture were: Kazipura—Dunken Road, 
Kamathhipura, Belasis Road, Morlyand Road, 
Madanpura, Agripada, Tank Pakhadi, Bhaykhala, 
Clare Road, Clerk Road, Mahar Chawl, Love- 
lane (Moti Shetth Galli), Stable Street, Tadwadi, 
Khadda, Nesbit Road, Mhatar Pakhadi, Mazgav, 
Wadibander, Tank Bander, Victoria Garden, 
Sakhali Street, Badarlurangari Chawl, Sukhalaji 
Street, Bakaryacha Adda, Shivdi Cross Road, 
Shivdi—Tajuluddin Chawl, CIBPT Chawl, 
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CITBMC ChawIl with Ganapat’s Chawl, Matunga— 
Kings Circle, Dharavi village, Mahim, Lalbag— 
Suparibag Road, BMC Chawl, Trombay Compa- 
ny Chawl, Antop Hill and Wadala, Parel— 
Tank Road, Ambewadi, KEM Hospital-Avenue 
Road, Elphinstone, Worli, Delisle, Jacob Circle, 
Dadar, Lower Parel, Century Mills, Mahim, 
Kasarawadi, Saitan Chawki, Prabhadevi Road, 
Dharavi, Cadell Road, David Mill Road, Hens 
Road, Fergusson Road, Gokhale Road, and Sun 
Mill Road. 

For Antonio Gramsci the philosophy of praxis is 
an epitome of all emancipatory and liberating 
efforts and worldviews. “The character of the 
philosophy of praxis is the norms of conduct 
which are not only universal at the level of 
ideas but ‘generalised’ in social reality’ (Forgacs 
2000: 30-51 and 429). 

Surwade (2014: 258) collected testimony of the 
people who were working closely with Ambedkar. 
We understand that Ambedkar was very careful 
and against being deified. 

For this purpose, a fund was collected named 
as “Imarat fund”—a fund exclusively from the 
Dalits Janata, 4 January 1941). 

During the communal disturbances and riots, 
Dalit population guarded temples in Mumbai. 
For some time, the Dalits were allowed in Hindu 
eateries. But, the moment the situation of 
strife was controlled, they were abominated 
(Bahishkrut Bharat, 1 March 1929). 

In his paper, Ambedkar discussed the incidence 
of the Ganapati festival—feast organised by 
Chinchpokali, Parel’s “Social Service League,” 
which was the association of lower caste people. 
One of the special invitee, Dr Udgaokar, secre- 
tary, Hindu Mahasabha, Matunga left without 
having food. Before leaving, he wrote a mes- 
sage “though Hindu Mahasabha used to arrange 
and participate in such community feasts and it 
will do the same in future too. But never dis- 
cuss about it and disclose it in public domain” 
(Bahishkrut Bharat, 16 September 1927). 

After 1935, Ambedkar, categorically pronounced 
that the main aim of his entire movement was 
to achieve social, economic and religious free- 
dom. And, not to reform of the Hindu religion 
(Cited in Jeffrelot 2004: 121). 

After 1935, Ambedkar’s Speeches and Writings 
were used to take references of religion— 
Buddhism and its importance in life (Vol 21, 
327-35). 

It was pronounced in a number of public rallies 
of other political groups as well as wall-posters 
of such message were pasted in all over Mumbai 
(Dhale 2006: 24). 

It seems the Ambedkar Jayanti celebration was 
started by R B More in Mumbai on 14 April 1933 
at BDD Chawls, https://scroll.in/article/955903/ 
dalit-communist-rb-mores-memoir-presents- 
the-kind-of-history-that-governments-like-to- 
erase-today, accessed on 17 April 2020); where- 
as, it is claimed that first of all it began in Pune 
in 1928 by Janardan Sadashiv Ranpise (Lokrajya 
2018: 29). 

Hindus celebrate the first day of Shri Shalivahan 
Shak calendar as a festival named Gudhipadwa. 
It signifies the victory of truth and righteous- 
ness over evil and falsehood. 

Janata newspaper refers the Jalsa as social jal- 
sa. Ambedkari Jalsa is organically linked with 
Satyashodhaki Jalsa. 

As insisted by his father, Ambedkar, as a child 
used to recite the compositions of Tukaram 
and Kabir. After his retirement from military 
services, Ramji got converted to Kabir sect. 
Many other Shahirs and composers, who were 
not staying in Mumbai, but frequently used to 
visit Mumbai. 
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EPW Index 


An author-title index for EPW has been 
prepared for the years from 1968 to 2012. 
The PDFs of the Index have been uploaded, 
year-wise, on the FPW website. Visitors can 
download the Index for all the years from 
the site. (The Index for a few years is yet to be 
prepared and will be uploaded when ready.) 
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